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GENERAL ALEXANDER CHAMBERS. 


“ That star of the field, which so often has pores 
Its beam on the battle, is set.” 


gemmmmemeoy| 11() shall count the stars of the firmament and de-. 
i He scribe their endless courses in infinite space? Al- 
i | «6s most such a one would be required to number 
those emblematic stars, single or double, whose 
silver light shone from the shoulders of the National generals 
during the great civil war. They were almost countless in mul- 
titude, and the orbits they might have described, had time 
and opportunity been given, are as incalculable as those of 
the fixed stars. ; 

I write of one who, in the midnight darkness of the strife, 
bore on each shoulder a single star, which, as sometimes hap- 
pens in the physical sky, rose and shone for a short time, to 
be suddenly extinguished. 

Alexander Chambers was born August 25th, 1833, at Elli- 
cottville, Cattaraugus county, New York. His father’s father 
was born in the North of Ireland, but came to America in 
his youth. His mother was Scotch. His parents were united 
in marriage in New England. Young Chambers lived in his 
native town in Western New York, attending school or clerk- 
ing in a drug store, until he had completed his sixteenth year. 
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In September, 1849, he entered the United States Military 
Academy at West Point as a cadet, and was soon initiated by 
his seniors into those hazing mysteries by which life is some- 
times rendered long and burdensome to the “plebe” and cor- 
respondingly pleasant to his superiors at that famous school 
of Mars, whose usefulness, doubted and scouted at the begin- 
ning of the Rebellion, was demonstrated, and its tenure as a 
necessary feature of the Government, unalterably fixed in the 
affections of ‘the whole people, by the grandeur of the mili- 
tary services of Grant, Sherman, Halleck, McClellan, Meade, 
McPherson, Sheridan and Thomas. After passing through 
the usual four-years’ course, Chambers graduated in 1853 
with that distinguished class which gave to the army Philip 
H. Sheridan, James B. McPherson and J. M. Schofield. 

He was commissioned Brevet Second Lieutenant, and as- 
signed to the Fifth Infantry, with which he served in Texas, 
Florida, and on the “ Western Plains,” a vast wilderness, filled 
with hostile savages, now known as New Mexico, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and the. Dakotas, where Indian “affairs” 
(the only designation allowed by the Government for engage- 
ments, no matter how severe, with the aborigines) were suffi- 
ciently frequent to afford all the young officers opportunity to 
try the metal of themselves and their swords. He engaged, 
also, in the expedition under Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
which in 1859 was sent to Utah to awe Brigham Young and 
his defiant and turbulent Mormons into subjection—a military 
demonstration known as the * Mormon War.” 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion Chambers had at- 
tained the rank of First Lieutenant, and was enjoying a short 
leave of absence at Owatonna, Minnesota, to which place his 
father had removed from New York. ; 

In April, 1861, his leave having been cancelled, to effect 
the transfer of our volunteers from State to Federal control 
he was detailed as mustering and disbursing officer for Iowa, 
the latter branch of the office involving the responsibility for 
large sums of Government funds, which were faithfully ac- 
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counted for. In this capacity he mustered into the United 
States service all the Iowa volunteers raised in the eastern 
part of the State up to the Sixteenth Infantry, which brought 
events to the beginning of the year 1862, when, in the short 
period of eight months, Iowa, with a population of a little 
more than half a million, had furnished for the defense of the 
Union fifteen infantry and five cavalry regiments and a bat- 
tery of artillery—more than twenty thousand soldiers. 

On the increase and reorganization of the regular army in _ 
May Chambers had been promoted to a captaincy in the 
Eighteenth U.S. Infantry, one of the new regiments. 

At this point in the martial history of Iowa it looked as if 
no more troops would be required from our State, and that 
the young captain’s services as mustering officer would no 
longer be needed. Taking this view of the probabilities of 
the course of the war, which at that time was the general 
belief, Governor Kirkwood, with that innate acuteness of judg- 
ment of the capacity of men which enabled him to make so 
many good appointments and such few bad ones, selected 
Chambers as Colonel for the Sixteenth Iowa Infantry, then in 
process of mustering at Camp McClellan, one mile above 
Davenport on the Mississippi bluff, where the Eleventh and 
Thirteenth Infantry had been organized. 

In March, 1862, upon the opening of navigation, Chambers, 
with the Sixteenth, left Camp McClellan by boat, and debark- 
ing at St. Louis spent a few days at Benton Barracks, situa- 
ted at the Fair Grounds, near the city, where they received 
their arms, and then embarked again for Pittsburg Landing, 
Tennessee, which they reached and where they went into 
camp on the afternoon of the day before the first day’s battle 
of Shiloh. 

I had frequently seen Chambers in Iowa in a casual way. 
One day at Keokuk I was in the lobby of the Deming House, 
where I saw him polishing his sword with a chamois skin. 
This was an index to his official character—no stain should be 
upon that sword, the symbol of his office. And now I saw 
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him at Shiloh as he rode in front of his regiment to take the 
position assigned him on that bloody field. He looked somewhat 
asin the picture which accompanies this sketch, the original pho- 
tograph from which it is copied having been taken a few days 
before at St. Louis. He worea prime new uniform, with silver 
eagles on his shoulders to designate his rank as Colonel; his 
sword was drawn and held at a shoulder, and at the time I ob 
served him he met some one, probably a general officer, whom 
he saluted with his sword, whose bright damaskin blade threw 
off the sunlight of that beautiful Sunday morning like a mir- 
ror, and his entire bearing impressed me as that of the em- 
bodiment of valor going to take his place in “battle’s magnfi- 
cently stern array.” That night I saw him lame and bleeding 
and begrimed with the smoke of battle. One arm, which had 
been shot through near the shoulder, was in a sling, and he 
was lame from a spent-ball wound in the hip, but he was still 
preserving his soldierly manner. His regiment, although not 
organized or armed long enough to be proficient in the rudi- 
ments of tactics, behaved, under their brave young Colonel, 
with a steady impetuosity that for a time bent back out of 
alignment the Confederates in their front. 

Three weeks after this the Sixteenth was brigaded with 
three other Iowa regiments—the Eleventh, Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Infantry—to be thenceforth known as “Crocker’s 
Iowa Brigade,” in honor of its first commander, M. M. 
Crocker. This organization was destined to remain unbroken 
to the end of the war, something almost without a parallel in 
the history of the vast army which fought throughout the 
war to uphold the Union. 

Chambers recovered sufficiently from his wound to rejoin 
his regiment in time to take part with it in the siege of Corinth, 
which terminated by its evacuation by the rebels May 29th. 
Then there were two comparatively idle months of camp life 
at Corinth, where men drank water that killed flies in two 
minutes, the tedium of which was partially relieved by the 
visit of Chambers’ two brothers, William and Clarke, with 
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other friends from the North. Then came the three days’ 
march from Corinth to Bolivar, Tennessee, which began July 
29th. In the middle of this hot march, Chambers produced 
from his valise, as by enchantment, a delicious cake of mag- 
nificent proportions, such as is seen at nuptial festivals, really 
prepared, as was surmised by some, for such an occasion, but 
concemned to commoner uses by the exigency of war. This 
was generously distributed to the members of his mess and 
others, for Chambers was untainted by selfishness and would 
have divided his last crumb with his comrades. 

From August Ist to September 12th Chambers was in 
command of his regiment at Bolivar, being a part of the in- 
fantry force supporting cavalry which was in almost daily 
collision with the enemy then threatening the place. On Sep- 
tember 12th he left Bolivar with his command on a two days 
forced march back to Corinth. Little delay was made here, 
for the next night he went by rail to Burnsville, Mississippi, 
with his regiment, and the next day, with Colonel Mower, of 
the Eleventh Missouri, made a daring reconnaissance upon 
Iuka. Chambers was detached with his regiment on this 
duty because his capacity, known to General Grant, was 
absolutely needed there. Having ably performed this duty, 
and fallen back to Burnsville in the night, thus completing 
one of the most fatiguing efforts ever made by soldiers, after 
a day’s rest for his tired men, he was dispatched with his regi- 
ment to Rosecrans’ column, which he joined at Jacinto the 
night of September 17th. It was properly a two days’ march 
from Jacinto to Iuka on this road, but the eager column were 
in line of battle before Iuka by three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the second day, September 19th, Chambers with the Six- 
teenth being in the centre. This battle was one of the short- 
est, but also one of the fiercest and deadliest of the pitched 
battles of the war.- It was fought at short range from the 
first and at the close was a hand-to-hand encounter. It re- 
sulted in favor and to the glory of the National arms. Cham- 
bers, severely wounded, fell into the hands of the retreating 
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Confederates, who carried him into the city. The next morn- 
ing, the rebels having evacuated the place, he was found at 
the “Iuka Springs Hotel,” a large frame building with a spa- 
cious corridor on the ground floor for dancing and galleries 
above for spectators, only lately a fashionable Southern resort, 
but now converted by the Confederates into a military hospi- 
tal, no longer the scene of gayety and pleasure but of agony 
and death. Chambers was soon conveyed to a private house, 
and in a few days by rail to Corinth, and thence North, where 
he remained till the beginning of January, 1863. 

During his absence from his regiment on this occasion, in 
the month of December Chambers was married in lowa to 
Miss Fannie, daughter of the late Henry Winslow, architect 
of the hospital for the insane at Mount Pleasant, who survives 
him. She is a descendant of one of the brothers Winslow 
who came to America in the May Flower. 

January 20th, 1863, Chambers, with the Sixteenth, em- 
barked at-Memphis, Tennessee, for Young’s Point, Louisiana, 
to engage in the siege of Vicksburg, in which he took a con- 
spicuous part, commanding the Iowa Briyade, as the senior 
Colonel. 

At the close of the siege, as a reward for his gallantry and 
good service, Chambers, on the recommendation of General 
Grant, was appointed by the President a brigadier general. 

In the military appointments of this character by the Fed- 
eral Government the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress were very jealous in claiming the shares due their sev- 
eral States. Chambers, although Colonel of an Iowa regi- 
ment, had designated Minnesota as his residence on account 
of his father making his home there, and Iowa Congressmen 
were not looking after the promotion of Minnesotans. On 
the other hand the Senators and Representatives of Minnesota 
did not press the promotion of an Iowa Colonel, who was 
only nominally a citizen of their State. In this way, between 
two stools Chambers fell to the ground, and his appointment 
as brigadier general failed of confirmation by the Senate. In 
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the meantime the colonelcy of the Sixteenth had lapsed, and 
could not be refilled by the Governor because the regiment, 
by reason of casualties it had suffered in service and battle, 
had not the number, under the regulations of the War De- 
partment, to entitle it to a Colonel by appointment. In this 
way the further services of General Chambers, whose ideas 
of military propriety prevented his seeking his own advance- 
ment, were lost to Iowa’s volunteers, and thence on during 
the war he served, chiefly on staff duty, with the regulars. 
After the war, in the regular course of promotion, he attained 
the rank of Colonel in the regular army, being at the time of 
his death Colonel of the Seventeenth U. S. Infantry. 

After the capture of Vicksburg, in the hot summer months 
of July and August, there was a lull in military affairs. Dur- 
ing this time General Grant sent for Chambers to come to 
his headquarters, and there offered him command of a cay- 
alry expedition he contemplated sending into Texas. Cham- 
bers at the time was suffering from the prevailing pernicious 
malarial fever which then was filling so many coffins at 
Vicksburg, and felt compelled to decline. This was the crit- 
cal point in Chambers’ military career. Had he been able to 
accept this flattering offer of his mighty chief his path of 
glory and success might have been on parallel lines with that 
of his distinguished class-mate, Sheridan. 

In 1876 Chambers, then Major of the Fourth U. S. In- 
fantry, was in several expeditions and battles against the hos- 
tile Indians on the frontier, notably at the “Rosebud,” where 
he was in command of the infantry. 

In 1878, during the Turko-Russian war Chambers, then a 
Lieutenant Colonel, was appointed military attache to the 
United States legation at Constantinople, and’was abroad on 
this duty about a year, during which he was present at the 
battle of Shipka Pass. 

In September, 1887, the Iowa Brigade, including the Six- 
teenth, held their fourth biennial reunion at Davenport, at 
which General Chambers was present, but in such bad health 
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that he could take but little active part with them. Having 
gone South to avoid the rigors of a Northern winter, on the 
2d of January, 1888, he died at San Antonio, Texas, the 
headquarters of General Stanley, a fellow cadet at West 
Point, though in a senior class, then commanding the military 
department of Texas. His remains were conveyed to his 
former home at Owatonna where they were buried in Forest 
Hill cemetery, January 8th. There being a considerable num- 
ber of United States troops in the garrison of San Antonia 
at the time, the casket containing his body was borne on a 
caisson to the railroad station, escorted by all the troops pres- 
ent, forming a grand military cortege which slowly marched 
to the station to the air of a funeral dirge played by the 
Nineteenth U. S. Infantry band. 

Upon being advised of his death General Crook, himself at 
West Point with Chambers in a senior class, through his 
Assistant. Adjutant General, Col. Breck, also a fellow cadet 
with Chambers in a junior class, issued the following order as 
commander of the military department in which Chambers’ 
regiment was stationed at the time of his death, giving a brief 
outline of his military history, with which we will close this 
imperfect sketch, without attempting a further description of 
his person or character more than to say that he was of 
medium height, slender, light complexioned and of sanguine 
temperament, and that he was brave, generous, gentle, social, 
steadfast and true, and possessed of military capacity of a 
very high order. 


G, O. 1, H. Q. Department Platte, Jan. 3, 1888. 

With much regret the department commander announces the death of Col. 
Alexander Chambers, Seventeenth Infantry, at San Antonio, Texas, yesterday, 
of pleuro pneumonia. 

Col. Chambers was born in Netw York in 1833, entered the Military Acade- 
my in 1849; graduated July 1, 1853, and was appointed Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant same date; promoted Second Lieutenant Fifth Infantry March 3, 1855; 
engaged in a skirmish with Indians near the mouth of Delaware Creek, N. M. 
June 13, 1855, while eseorting Capt. Pope’s Artesian Well Expedition; took 
part in the Florida hostilities against the Seminole Indians in 1856-57, being 
engaged in two skirmishes in Big Cypress Swamp; appointed Adjutant Fifth 
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Infantry June 9, 1857; from 1857 to 1860 on duty with the Utah Expedition; 
First Lieutenant January 19, 1859; participated in the Navajo Expedition 1860 
and 1861; Captain Eighteenth Infantry May 14, 1861; Colonel Sixteenth Iowa 
Voluntcers March 15, 1862; engaged in the Tennessee and Mississippi cam- 
paign, participating in the battle of Shiloh April 6, 1862; where he was twice 
wounded; Brevet Major, U.S. Army, for gallant and meritorous services at 
the battle of Shiloh; severely wounded at the battle of Iuka, Mississippi, Sep- 
tember 1g, 1862; Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army, for gallant and mer- 
itorious services at the battle of Iuka, Mississippi; took an active part in the 
Vicksburg campaign, being engaged with the enemy at Young’s Point and 
Lake Providence; Brevet Colonel, U. S. Army, for gallant and meritorious 
services during the siege of Vicksburg: commanded a brigade in garrison at 
Vicksburg; Brigadier General of Volunteers August 11, 1863; took part in 
General Sherman’s raid to Meridian in 1864; later in that year on mustering 
and disbursing duty in lowa; Brevet Brigadier General of Volunteers March 
13, 1865 for gallant and meritorious services in the battles of Champion Hills 
and Meridian, Mississippi. After the war served with his regiment at various 
places; was Acting Judge Advocate Department Platte in 1866; Major Twen- 
‘ty-Second Infantry March 5, 1867; transferred to the Tenth Infantry, 1869; 
engaged in the Big Horn and Yellowstone Expedition, 1876; assigned to the 
Fourth Infantry, 1870; promuted Lieutenant Colonel Twenty-First Infantry, 
October 22, 1876; military attache tothe U. S. Legation at Constantinople, 
1878; promoted Colonel Seventeenth Infantry, March 1, 1886. 

Under the present department commander, Col. Chambers served in the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Expedition of 1876 with the gallantry and efficiency 
which characterized his services during the late war, being always ready and 
at the front. The service has lost a gallant officer whose ambition it was, dur- 
ing a long military career, to be at his post of duty. 

As a mar of respect to his memory the officers of his regiment will wear 
the prescribed mourning and the colors of the regiment will be draped with 
crape for thirty days. 

By command of Brigadier General Crook: 

SAMUEL BRECK. 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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EARLY JOURNALISM IN IOWA. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE HAMILTON FREEMAN AT WEBSTER 
CITY, IN 1857. 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


[The following is an address delivered before a meeting of the Old Settlers 
of Hamilton county, at Webster City, on the 2d day of October, 1885, relating 
to the starting of Zhe Freeman newspaper. and presenting other reminiscences 
of the early settlement of that region. It is printed here with sundry addi- 
tions and corrections, in order that it may be preserved in the permanent pages 
of THE Iowa Historicat Recorp. It will be found to portray a phase of 
journalistic life and experience which could not now be repeated. | 


Za) WING to absences from home upon the occasions 
of the meetings of this Association, I have not here- 
tofore been able to be with vou at any of these 
pleasant gatherings. It always seemed to me, how- 
ever, that I had a pretty good right to be called an “old set- 
tler,” “a pioneer,” for I had the privilege of printing the first 
newspaper in this county—the first Republican journal north 
of Boone and west of Hardin counties. Through the kind 
invitation of your officers I am here to-day, proposing to tell 
you, among other reminiscences, briefly, how I came here 
and started The Hamilton Freeman, beginning its publication 
on the 29th day of June, 1857. 

One who has spent several years in a printing office during 
the period of youth, finds it a difficult business to keep away 
from these establishments in after life. That has been my 
personal experience, and I know of many others who are, so: 
to speak, “in the same boat.”” Once the fingers get used to 
the contact with type, and one becomes a real printer, no 
matter what his avocation may be in after life, he will con- 
tinue to be more a printer than anything else. I started out 
a printer, learning my trade in Buffalo, N. Y., and Warren, 
Pa., and though it is more than twenty years since I have 
myself done any mechanical work, I always feel most 
at home where the compositors are setting type, or the 
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presses are throwing off the damp sheets. But this, I be- 
lieve, was more especially the feeling of printers twenty to 
forty and more years ago. The improvements of the past 
two decades have changed many methods of manufacturing 
newspapers both in the city and the country. In the old days 
our work was all done at home. The type was set in the 
ofice—no such thing as these auxiliary-ready-print insides or 
outsides, nor this labor-saving innovation of stereotype plates, 
whereby “brains” are shipped from point to point by express. 
The rollers with which the forms were inked were cast at 
home, from glue and molasses; but now they are sold ready- 
made, or dealers in the city furnish a different and greatly 
improved composition for this purpose. Many other labor- 
saving devices have been invented, and a printer who has 
been out of service for some years is really an “old fogy,” 
so far as the practical part of the art is concerned. In the — 
times of our grand-parents—the great-grand-parents of the 
most of you—-much of the clothing worn by farmers was 
made at home, from wool or flax of their own production. 
In my boyhood my father kept sheep on his farm, one pur- 
pose of which was to furnish clothing for the family. 1 wore 
many a winter woolen shirts, colored a madder red. My 
mother carded, spun and colored the yarn, which was woven 
into cloth by some farmer’s wife in the neighborhood who 
happened to be the proud possessor of an old-fashioned rattle- 
trap of aloom. We slept between comfortable woolen sheets 
wrought out by the same process, except that they were not 
colored. Our summer clothing was to some extent made 
from flax which was grown, rotted, broken, hackled and 
spun at home. I distinctly remember that our “tow” trousers 
were cool and pleasant to wear, though they would not now 
be considered fashionable on Broadway or Wabash Avenue. 
To-day no such customs prevail, unless it be in some foreign 
country, or in some out-lying, far interior region, where rail- 
roads and other modern improvements are alike unknown. 
The art of printing has undergone even greater changes. 
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From 1852 to 1855 I published a weekly paper in Olean, 
N. Y., a town which in early times had promised to become 
a great inland city, but had then lapsed into a condition bor- 
dering on decadence, though, in quite recent times it has 
waxed rich and prosperous from the development of railroads 
and immense interests in petroleum. It is now a veritable 
«Oil City,” with great refining works, while the immense 
tanks holding crude petroleum are almost as numerous as the 
houses. But things became very quiet in Olean, and then, 
the leading people were Silver-Gray or pro-slavery Whigs, 
while I had been identified with the free-soil Democracy. 
This was before the Republican party fairly came into exist- 
ence. Practically, looking at matters from a purely business 
stand-point, I was on the wrong side of politics. So I sold 
out, and lived for a’ year on my farm in the town of Little 
Valley, in the same county. A year on the farm found me 
with a decided longing for the atmosphere of a printing 
office, and I began to cast about for a “location.” Ihad a 
little acquaintance with Horace Greeley, who had written me 
a letter in which he gave me the same good advice that he 
had given to so many thousands of others—*Go West, young 
-man!”’ That letter is now in Parvin’s splendid Collection at Ce- 
dar Rapids. And one day I found a little book about Iowa, 
the writer of which paid a glowing tribute to Fort Dodge 
and the valley of the Upper Des Moines, incidentally mention- 
ing Webster City. This was early in February, 1857. So 
I started for Iowa, intending to go as far West as Fort 
Dodge—thence south to Des Moines, and from there back 
home. I did not doubt that I should find a location some- 
where, though I had built my hopes upon Fort Dodge. Upon 
reaching Dubuque I met J. B. Dorr, of The Herald—after- 
wards the gallant Colonel of one of our cavalry regiments— 
from whom I learned that a Democratic paper had just been 
started at Fort Dodge. This upset my calculations somewhat, 
for I thought that one paper was all that could live in such a 
new town; but the Colonel said that Webster City was a 
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smart, promising place, and wanted a paper. He also spoke 
in very complimentary terms of the Willson Brothers, town 
proprietors, one of whom was in the Legislature. Upon his 
advice I determined to come on and see Webster City. But 
there was no railroad west of Dubuque. The present IIli- 
nois Central line had been constructed to Dyersville, but it 
was then completely “snowed up.” So, I left Dubuque in 
the stage, with a party of five or six others, long before day- 
break, on a cold, dismal winter morning. We were two days 
in getting to Cedar Falls, where I was snow-bound a whole 
week. West of that point staging was simply impracticable. 
There had been all sorts of winter weather—snowing, blow- 
ing, thawing and freezing. The streams were unbridged and 
had been swollen bank-full by rains and melting snow. But 
now the weather was extremely cold. The seventh day of 
my enforced sojourn at Cedar Falls, the managers of the 
stages determined to try and send through the letter-mail and 
myself, the single passenger who desired to goon. The next 
morning we were up before daylight. The outfit consisted 
of a rude jumper or “pung,” drawn by a single span of 
horses. We carried a bag full of letters, but all the papers 
were left behind. The roads were fairly good, and though 
the weather was intensely cold, we reached Iowa Falls about 
nine o’clock in the evening. In crossing one of the deep 
creeks, as a matter of precaution, fearing the ice might give 
way, the driver took the horses over singly, and I held them 
on the opposite side while he drew the jumper across by 
hand. We made this journey of nearly fifty miles without 
changing horses, where ordinarily there were three or four 
changes. At that time I should think the population of lowa 
Falls could not have been over one hundred. 

Early the next morning we started with a big farm sleigh 
for Webster City. The weather was much colder and the 
air full of frost and snow. At noon we reached Skunk 
Grove, now known by the more melliffluous name of “Rose 
Grove.” ‘But what’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
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by any other name would smell as sweet!” (This grove is 
at the head of Skunk River—where that stream terminates 
ina few little springs. A tract of land at that point was 
years afterward purchased by Judge S. L. Rose, a man of 
decided ability and culture, who gave his name to the locality). 

Mr. William Cheney had settled there, and was keeping a 
snug and most comfortable hotel—doubly comfortable and 
cosy on that day, from the Arctic contrast out-of-doors. We 
were ushered into a warm and pleasant room, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, Mrs. Cheney handed each of us a glass of 
hot whiskey, which was peculiarly “happifying” in our be- 
numbed, half-frozen condition. I have a very distinct recol- 
lection of a most excellent dinner, and of a pretty, red-cheeked, 
black-eyed girl, in a blue cashmere dress, who played the 
piano most admirably and sang several beautiful songs. That 
was a genuine oasis in a winter desert. But Mr. Cheney 
died many years ago, and if I am not mistaken the pretty 
girl herself is a grand-mother! 

Just as we arrived, J. J. Wadsworth and Dr. A. C. Baum, 
our pioneer druggist and physician, started out into the storm, 
bound also for Webster City with loads of merchandise. 
Some time after dinner we resumed our cold and toilsome 
journey through the snow drifts, reaching Webster City late 
that evening, wearied and well-nigh frozen. The driver left 
me at the hotel kept by Ammon Moon, the pioneer landlord, 
whose house stood in a little huddle on the eastern margin of 
the present city plat. That was then the business center of 
Webster City. There was a grocery or two, a general 
variety store, a drug store, a saloon, a few private residences 
—all very small buildings except the hotel, which had a most 
expansive roof coming down near to the ground. Wads- 
worth kept the post-office in his little drug store. The road 
from the east came into town near the old Pray & Stoddard 
mill-site. The eastern bank of Boone river was heavily 
wooded, and where the present street ascends the hill on the 
north side of Rosenkrans’ Park, there was simply a little 
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ravine, ten feet wide and six or eight feet deep. This was mere- 
ly enlarged to make the present wide street. The old Hamil- 
ton House had just been erected and newly opened as a hotel. 
it was called “The Willson House.” There was only one 
small building a quarter of a mile south, but none north or 
west. It stood out solitary and alone, a very conspicuous 
object in the winter landscape. A steam saw-mill was in 
operation on the low land near the point where the N. W. R. 
R. crosses Bank street. It was brought in by the Willsons, 
but owned by J. M. Jones, C. T. Fenton, S. B. Rosenkrans 
and others. Quite a lot of burr oak and basswood logs lay 
about the mill, knotty, scraggy and crooked. I had come 
from a country where we had straight and beautiful pine logs, 
and I thought this was a sorry show for lumber! But the old 
mill was running every mild day, making boards, such as they 
were. 

it seemed to me when I got out the next morning, that I 
had come to a sorry place to start a newspaper. The little 
town contained not more than one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred people, old and young; the times were very hard, 
and almost everybody was poor. The winter had been unu- 
sually severe, the little travel seriously impeded by the cold 
storms, and stagnation had set its seal upon everything. But 
the town had just been made a county seat, and I had a theory 
which kept my spirits up. That theory was, that any county 
seat was a good place for a paper, and that the pioneer would 
have no trouble in getting along if he was simply content “to 
grow up with the country.” It was not long until everybody 
knew me and the errand that had brought me from the State 
of New York to this new country. I looked the situation over 
very thoroughly, and finally made my arrangements to bring 
in a small printing office, and maintain a paper to be called 
The Hamilton Freeman, at least one year. The citizens were 
to pay me $500 upon my return with the materials, and guar- 
anteed me five hundred subscribers. The bonus I received 
promptly as agreed, for the contract bore the names of W. 
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C. Willson and Jacob M. Funk, and was as good as an 
accepted check on one of our present banks. The subscri- 
bers came at last, but slower. It was usual in starting papers 
in these new places, to require some such material aid to 
make up for the legitimate business which could come only 
after the greater development of the country. In fact, few 
of the pioneer publishers could have budged an inch without 
it. I make this statement most willingly, for I desire that 
those who aided me in founding Zhe /reeman shall have the 
fullest credit for whatever they did. 

This business settled, I left for my home in New York. At 
that time most of the merchandise for the local trade was 
brought from Iowa City. I therefore took passage with one 
of the teamsters for that point. We left Webster City on a 
wild, blustering morning. The cold was so intense that we 
had to run on foot much of the way to keep from freezing. 
We dined at Rose Grove, and striking off to the south-east 
across twenty-five miles of open prairie, without a single 
house, that night reached the residence of a settler in Hardin 
county, named Dillsey. |“ Dillsey’s” was a favorite stopping- 
place for pioneer travelers—though the little log house was 
only fourteen to sixteen feet square. There was an attic 
under the low roof—two rooms, one up-stairs aud one down- 
stairs. But, then, it was a most comfortable piace to stop, for 
Mrs. Dillsey was an excellent cook. The next morning when 
we looked out a terrible blizzard was careering over the 
prairies, and the wildest gusts were pursuing each other 
everywhere, and in almost every conceivable direction. We 
did not dare to venture out, and so staid all day and the next 
night. The followirg morning the weather was no better, and 
we were forced to remain another day and night! It was a 
pretty rough introduction to a new country. Added to the 
high winds and the most intense cold, the air was so full of 
falling or drifting snow that much of the time one could not 
see a rod in any direction. There were thirteen people in 
the little log house, and when night came some slept upon 
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beds made on the floor, while others climbed the ladder and 
lodged somewhere in the attic. We were packed together 
like herrings in a box. Finally, on the third morning, the 
storm had ceased, the sun rose clear and bright, and we were 
off again in good season. We reached Iowa City, where the 
Legislature was in session, three or four days later, without 
any special incident. The railroad was open from that point 
east, and I was not long in getting home to Little Valley, 
New York. 

Some days later I visited New York City, and purchased, 
at the foundry of James Connor & Sons, the little outfit for 
my paper. I selected long-primer for the reading matter, 
because it was quite large, and as I expected to set most of 
the type myself, I could not afford to use anything smaller. 
The advertising type was nonpareil, the smallest then in gen- 
eral use in newspapers. A new No. 3 Washington hand- 
press, and a limited selection of job type completed the outfit. 
The whole cost about $700, and was paid for—probably for 
the reason that a printer going clear out into Iowa to start a 
paper would have found it an utter impossibility to obtain 
credit! This freight was shipped to Dubuque, where it 
arrived early in May. I was there some days. ahead of it, 
and while waiting its arrival engaged as a compositor on the 
old Dubuque 777bune, which was published by A. W. Hackley 
—a man then prominent and well-known in Iowa journalism, 
who has been dead probably twenty years. I earned enough 
to pay our expenses while waiting. When the goods finally 
came they were reshipped by rail to Dyersville, whither we 
also went in a day or two. The Dubuque & Pacific railroad 
nad thawed out. At Dyersville I was met by my excellent 
and generous young friend, Charles T. Fenton, Esq., who 
had volunteered to meet me, and had a stout team to carry part 
of the printing office, and a new buggy and docile horse for 
the ladies—my wife and sister. You all know Mr. Fenton 
now as the gray-haired and honored Mayor of your city, and 
many of you have known him all these twenty-nine years as 
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one of your most honorable and substantial business men. 
[Mr. Fenton died in 1890.] We could carry everything but 
the press, which had to be left for a six-ox team to be sent 
later on, and were off for the west on a beautiful May morn- 
ing. That journey was a singularly pleasant one—though 
our wagon was “sloughed” down several times, and Mr. 
Fenton and I had to carry the load out to ferra firma on our 
shoulders! In two instances we helped other disgruntled 
travelers out of quagmires. The most of our route lay over 
unbroken prairies, and everything was new and fresh. We 
crossed sites where several smart, flourishing towns have since 
sprung up. Where Ackley, Applington and Parkersburg are 
now thriving towns with all the paraphernalia of city govern- 
ments, the land had never been broken or fenced. Those 
towns did not exist even in imagination! It was a rare novelty 
to see these wide prairies, just beginning to deepen in greenness 
under the increasing heat. We had one pleasant passenger, 
whom I have not hinted at. This was “Kitty,” a native 
American yellow-bird, which had been reared in one of the 
maple trees in front of our eastern home. Disliking to part 
with him, we had brought him along, and he must have en- 
joyed the journey capitally, for he sang loudly during all the 
pleasant mornings that we were on the road. In fording, the 
unbridged Cedar river at Cedar Falls, the buggy with the 
ladies was nearly swept away down the stream. But all 
things end at last, and so did our journey from Dyersville to 
Webster City. Our welcome from the pioneers of this goodly 
city was most generous and cordial—for the arrival of the 
printing material was quite an event in its little history, and 
was looked for with the deepest interest. I succeeded in rent- 
ing a small house, just built by Morgan Evarts, on the south 
side of Bank street, and a dozen rods west of the N. W. R. 
R. track. It was one story high, built of native lumber, and 
about sixteen feet square. The stands were speedily put 
together, the bright new type laid in the cases, and Hiram 
Williams, a boy who had worked for me on The Olean Four- 
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nal, and I, began to set up the first number of Zhe Hamilton 
Freeman. , It was three or four weeks before the press 
arrived, and when it came the paper was all set up—and 
largely by my own hand. In those days I rarely wrote out 
an editorial, but simply took my stick and rule, composing it 
as I put it in type. 

The little six-column paper was well received by the people, 
and its circulation began to grow at once. It was also most 
cordially welcomed by the press of the State. In my second 
number I had the good or bad luck to criticise, in pointed, 
but mm just and truthful language, certain acts of a Demo- 
crat who had a wide reputation in the Nation. I wrote sim- 
ply what I intended as a paragraph of general political news 
—perfectly legitimate and proper, as I view it to-day. But 
this aroused his ire and that of his organ in Dubuque, as well 
as several of his personal friends. They assailed me through 
the press, and privately threatened me with personal violence. 
But the Republican press of the State came to my support 
at once—for I was plainly in the right. The consequence 
was, and I think I may say it without egotism, that before 
The Freeman was six weeks old, it had a name and reputa- 
tion throughout the State. Its politics was radically Repub- 
lican from the first day of its existence. It was one of the 
few papers in Northern Iowa which heartily supported Goy- 
ernor James W. Grimes for U. 8S. Senator. Afterwards I 
received from the eminent statesmen a cordial letter of thanks 
which is now in the collection of Autograph Letters, Manu- 
scripts and Portraits in the Capitol. 

But it was a difficult matter to keep the paper alive for 
three or four years. Owing to its independent politics it had 
very little of the county patronage, until Dr. Corbin was 
elected County Judge in the autumn of 1859—and not much 
then, for the doctor was disposed to be most economical. I 
did not have a tax list to publish until the autumn of 1860. 
But party friends, and the officers of other counties, were 
very generous in extending to it their patronage. At one 
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time I had such official work as I could de for Wright, Han- 
cock, Worth, Winnebago, Cerro Gordo, Clay, Buena Vista, 
Humboldt and Dickinson counties. When election times came 
around it also had the ticket printing for these counties and 
Webster. It was the Republican organ for all of them, until 
they had papers of their own. It was a pretty independent 
paper for one of its size; no out-sider ever assuming to con- 
trol it. At least, if he did, he told it in some remote neigh- 
borhood, where he felt sure the story would never get out. 
After the financial crisis of 1857 times became very hard— 
harder than any of you can imagine to-day. Gold and silver, 
which were plenty when I came, disappeared from circulation 
to be replaced by the paper of speculative wild-cat banks said 
to be located in Nebraska. It was called “red-dog” currency, 
and the banks were so constantly bursting up, that when a 
man got one of the bills he didn’t care to keep it until the 
arrival of the next mail, for fear of its becoming worthless on 
his hands! While this state of things lasted I paid my paper 
bills with unusual promptness, for having no banks, we were 
in the, habit of remitting currency or buying drafts at the 
county treasury, which had been sent in to pay taxes. 
Potatoes were worth $3.50 per bushel when I arrived in 
May. That autumn they went begging at ten cents per 
bushel. I saw wheat sold in Webster City for twenty cents. 
per bushel—and much better wheat than our soil produces at 
this ttme. Corn was sometimes a drug at eight and ten cents. 
In fact, during the days of ten cent corn, it was often burned . 
for fuel, and was actually cheaper for this purpose than either 
coal or wood! The season of 1858 was very wet, with a frost 
every month! There was a succession of thunder storms 
and heavy rains all summer and a killing frost early in the 
autumn. ‘The corn was soft and worthless, and good hay as 
scarce the following winter as good tea or coffee at the aver- 
age old-time hotel. Times grew bluer and bluer all through 
that year and 1859, and there was little improvement until 
prices were raised by the war. I used to see farmers come 
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‘to town bare-footed, who subsequently became prosperous 
and well-to-do. They went bare-footed because they could 
realize nothing from their farms. The corn raised in 1858 
was very poor. It was green and soft and so badly frost-bit- 
ten that thousands of bushels rotted in the rail cribs. Eight 
cents per bushel, at which it nominally sold, was more than it 
was worth. It was too wet and rotten to burn, and animals 
would only eat it “to keep starve to death away.” Grain 
stacks stood in some instances unthreshed, until they were 
bored through and through by rats, and utterly destroyed. 
Speaking of rats, there were none here originally, but they 
speedily followed the settlements. They know the difference 
between Indians and white folks! Those were days of real 
pioneering—roughing it in downright earnest. People who 
came in from 1862 to 1866 know little of the privations and 
hardships of those who were here from 1854 to the dark days 
of 1858, 59, 60 and *61. A farmer in one of those years, 
who had taken two copies of Zhe Freeman, wanted to pay 
me in wheat at twenty cents per bushel, but I told him I had 
rather he would owe me, for I could realize nothing from the 
wheat. I finally took it, however, and it was at last destroyed 
by worms. 

It was four or five years after I came before the railroad 
reached Cedar Falls. We had to haul all our supplies one 
hundred and fifty miles. At first, we went to Iowa City, be- 
cause it was the shortest route to a railroad. When anew 
section was opened on the Dubuque line, we changed to that 
—until the Rock Island line was extended so ,as to make the 
least hauling that way. So, in the course of years,- we 
changed from one route to the other several times. A fair 
sample of travel in those days can best be shown by recount- 
ing my first trip to a Republican State Convention. It was 
in the summer of 1858, and the convention was held in Iowa 
City. To-day, we could go by three or four different rail- 
road routes—reaching the old capital in a few hours. “But at 
that time the only way I could get down there, to cast the 
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vote of this county and several more up north, for which I 
held proxies, was to take the stage to Dyersville. Thence by 
rail to Dubuque. At that point I took a steamboat for Dav- 
enport. From there I went to lowa City by the Rock Island 
railroad. This made upwards of four hundred miles, saying 
nothing of the bottomless sloughs on the wide prairies. We 
left Webster City in a lumber wagon, drawn by four horses, to 
which the stage company always resorted in a muddy time, 
stopping over night at Iowa Falls, Cedar Falls, and one other 
point before reaching the railroad. The trip out was pleasant 
enough, but returning was a different thing. Rains had ‘de- 
scended, the creeks were all high, and the. sloughs full of 
water. The little Beaver creek which empties into the Cedar 
near Cedar Falls, was half a mile wide, and in many places 
looked like a great lake. The roads were badly cut up, and 
we had several times to get out in deep sloughs and help the 
driver in extricating the wagon or coach. Three or four 
miles east of Iowa Falls, and just as darkness was descending 
upon us, the old, lumbering coach stuck fast, the wheels set- 
tling down into the soft ooze to the hubs. There were five 
passengers—a stout lady, her husband and a friend, V. A. 
Ballou, a printer boy whom I had picked up in Dubuque, and 
myself. Mr. Ballou is now a gray-haired, prosperous country 
newspaper man at Nevada, Story county. He and I waded 
out, while the two other gentlemen, who were taller and 
stronger, brought the stout lady ashore, with wet feet and 
other annoying disarrangements of her toilet. There was no 
way to reach Iowa Falls except to “foot it,” and we all struck 
out at once. Darkness was rapidly coming on, and vivid 
lightning, loud thunder and black rolling clouds, made things 
look very portentous to the west of us. The rain held off 
until we were within a mile of town, when it came down 
upon us in torrents, drenching us to the skin. We could only 
see the road by the flashes of lightning which followed each 
other in rapid succession. There never was “a light in the 
window” which seemed more welcome and inviting than that 
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at the snug hotel in town. The brave lady and her husband, 
hike “the hardy pioneers” they were, reached town half an 
hour later. It being a work of time to release the coach 
from the deep, stiff mud, our journey home was in the custo- 
mary lumber wagon. 

When I issued the first number of Zhe Freeman, the Fort 
Dodge Sentznel had been running-a short time as a Demo- 
cratic organ, edited and published by A.S. White, as had 
also the Boone County /Vews, by Luther C. Sanders, and the 
Eldora (Hardin County) Sentinel, by James Speers. The 
two last named Were Republicans. They were all good prin- 
ters, editors whose papers were always able and spirited, and 
genial pleasant gentlemen. White was the finest printer and 
the best business man. Sanders was a fair editor generally, 
and I think the keenest, sharpest paragraphist in the State.— 

“He was one whose wit 
Without wounding could hit, 

And green be the turf that’s above him!” 
Speers had a more decided turn for politics, and his ability 
was widely recognized by the press of the State. But all 
these, my early contemporaries and friends, are dead. They 
were good men and true, and each labored most zealously 
and unselfishly in the work of advancing the interests and 
developing the resources of this portion of the State. White 
left a fine estate for a country printer of his time, but both of 
the others, though the hardest workers, died poor. 

The summer I came the settlements in this county were 
almost entirely confined to the streams, and we used to doubt 
whether the prairies would ever be occupied during our times. 
There was a house out on the west side of town, where the 
Beach family lived—the property at present of Mrs. Nancy 
Woolsey. Mr. Russell, a most adventurous man, it would 
seem, had settled six miles west, where he still resides. Up 
the river, John R. Clark, H. M. Barstow, W. W. Boak, Jacob 
W. Payne, James McLaughlin and F. I. Allen lived in close 
to the timber. N. H. Hellen had opened a farm a mile south- 
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west of that of Mr. Allen. These were all the settlers at 
that time in the north-west corner of the county. The pres- 
ent territory of Fremont township did not contain more than 
a single inhabitant—N. H. Hellen. J. D. Sells opened a large 
farm along the north line of the township in 1857, but built 
his house in Wright county. Cass township had no settlers 
away from the timber along the rivers, and its only school 
house was the old one near the residence of Zera Hayden. 
It was succeeded by a new one twelve or fifteen years ago, 
and that in its turn was lately displaced by another. Most of 
the early settlers of Cass township have died or removed to 
other regions. Zera Hayden, O. W. Story, H. M. Barstow, 
W. W. Boak, A..Haswell, Horace and Benj. Seager, Mrs. 
Jacob W. Payne, and the widow of Rev. Mr. Day, one of 
our pioneer Methodist Episcopal clergymen, are among those 
who still survive. Robert Willis, one of the best men, one 
of my own best friends, and one of the staunchest supporters 
of Zhe Freeman, died many years ago. He was a singularly 
modest man, but possessed of much intelligence, and fre- 
quently wrote articles for the pioneer paper. Peter Lyon 
had opened the farm across the river owned in recent years 
by the late venerable Jacob W. Payne. “Uncle Peter” was 
a character.. He had always lived on the frontier, and-at that 
time had rarely, if ever, seen a railroad; but he was a man of 
much and varied information, few, indeed, being better versed 
in the history of the country. He once owned a quarter sec- 
tion where the city of Milwaukee rises in such grandeur to- 
day, and would long ago have been worth millions had not 
his roving disposition hurried him on westward. He now 
resides in Kansas, a hale a hearty old man, contented with 
his lot, and biding his time like the philosopher he is and 
always was. 

Ex-Governor Cyrus C. Carpenter, our genial neighbor at 
Fort Dodge, could narrate many interesting reminiscences of 
the days of 1855 and 1860. When he arrived at Fort Dodge 
he had but fifty cents in his pocket; but that night he was for- 
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‘tunate enough to find employment as a surveyor in sub-dividing 
public lands up the Lizzard river. He once came down on 
foot across the prairie from Belmont, Wright county, reach- 
ing the residence of a settler named Downing, at the mouth 
of Eagle Creek, in Cass township. He was very hungry, 
and asked if Mrs. Downing could furnish him with dinner? 
‘She said she could, but very few of you can imagine what 
‘she cooked for that dinner. The old lady went to the corn- 
field, in which the ears were about as ripe as they are to-day, 
and picked an armful. From these she grated a small quan- 
‘tity of meal, which she mixed with water, and baked a very 
primitive style of cake for the future Executive of Iowa! 
That cake and a drink of spring water was all there was for 
dinner. Whether the cake was even salted is a point upon 
which the legend is silent. But I have often heard the Goy- 
ernor 'praise that dinner as one of the very best to which he 
ever sat down! Mr. Downing was one of the first fruit- 
growers in this county. He brought into my office in 1857 
several beautiful peaches, which he had raised at his place on 
Eagle Creek! He grew the tree from a peach stone. For 
several autumns he cut the roots on one side, and bending it 
to the ground, covered it with earth. In the spring it was 
exhumed, and righted up. It blossomed and fruited. The 
editor’s family indulged in peaches and cream, and Mr. Down- 
Ing had a very kindly notice in The Freeman. 

Eagle Creek was so named because at its junction with 
Boone river, there stood a gigantic elm tree, in the top of 
which was the nest of a bald eagle—our “Bird 0’ Freedom.” 
The great tree was dead, and the bark. had fallen off from 
both limbs and trunk. But the nest made of large sticks, and 
about the size of a hay-cock, remained there several years 
after I came to the county. I am quite sure that a family of 
these birds was raised in the old nest as late as 1858. 

People who have only seen our country during the past ten 
or fifteen years, can scarcely imagine the indescribable beauty 
of the prairies before they were settled. Grass, both on the 
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uplands and around the sloughs, grew rank and luxuriant as it is 
never seen in these days. I remember driving across a Des 
Moines river bottom a mile wide, some thirty miles north of 
Fort Dodge, in the summer of 1858. The most of the way 
across the grass was higher than the top of the buggy. And 
so it was in thousands of places! Then, what myriads of 
prairie flowers we had in those days! They began to come 
in early spring, and kept coming all the season through, 
until the frosts of autumn destroyed the last and most beauti- 
ful of all—the aster and the golden rod.” The prevailing 
‘colors were white, purple and yellow, though some of the 
phloxes presented different tints of red. But now a single 
acre of prairie as it was seen in those days of primeval luxu- 
riance, is seldom found. The breaking-plow and the heavy 
pasturage have obliterated both the luxuriant grasses and the 
beautiful flowers, and like the Indians and the animals which 
roamed over this region forty years ago, they have passed 
away and they will never return. 

But the changes in animal life have been equally great. In 
those old times the prairies fairly swarmed with birds. I think 
we saw a hundred where we see one in these years. Geese, 
swans, ducks, pigeons and blackbirds often came “in clouds.” 
Prairie chickens were very abundant, and in winter gathered 
in great flocks in the timber. Otters, beavers, minks and 
musk-rats, were very numerous. At one period—the year 
1859, I believe—minks were very plenty. At that time pro- 
duce was dismally low and good money scarce. Mink was. 
the favorite fur, and commanded a high price. Hundreds of 
farmers in North-western Towa became trappers, and for a 
year or two more money came into our section from ship- 
ments of furs than from the produce of the farms. Mink 
skins were almost a legal tender. One of my farmer friends 
of Wright county, a Yankee from near Boston, an educated 
man, and something of a poet withal, was able to lift quite a 
mortgage from his farm by the sale of mink skins—catching 
and skinning the animals himself! But the sloughs have dried 
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out or been drained, the streams have shrunk almost to noth- 
ing, the tall grass has disappeared, thousands of boys and 
men have destroyed both birds and animals with the deadly 
shot-gun, until at this time there is but little of the old life 
left in our part of the State. 

During some of the years of my newspaper life in Webster 
City I owned a very valuable black mare—“Old Kit.” She 
was a powerful animal, fleet as the wind, but all docility and 
gentleness. In my travels about the country, among my sub- 
scribers or at election times, she carried me rapidly and safely. 
I could dismount to shoot a chicken or duck, leaving her to 
crop the wild grass, knowing she would never go away and 
leave me. She would follow me like a dog, or remain quietly 
wherever I left her. Robert Willis, whom I have mentioned 
above, was once dangerousty ill, and the family wanted Dr. 
Olney from Fort Dodge—“twenty miles away.” It seemed 
impossible to get any one else to go, and as the paper was 
out for the week, I went. Some miles out I came to a prairie 
fire which seemed to extend a long distance north and south. 
The flames appeared to be about four feet high and moving 
east. I went up and down to see if there was any opening 
through which I could pass, but could finé none. I then rode 
a few rods away, and turning toward the fire, gave “Old 
Kit” the reins. She sprang at once into a run, and when we 
reached the fire cleared it ata bound! Another time, between 
Webster City and Lakin’s Grove, she was badly frightened 
by a rattle-snake. As soon as I comprehended the trouble 
I looked around for something with which I could kill the 
reptile. The prairie was in its beautiful June days of green 
velvet, but neither stick nor stone was visible. I threw my 
hat down to mark the spot, near which the snake was rattling | 
his refrain, and galloped a quarter of a mile away where I 
found some dry resin weed-stalks of the previous year’s 
growth. I broke off a few of them and sped back. Leav- 
ing “Old Kit” some rods away, I recovered my hat and easily 
found the musical snake. I whipped it until it lay still, and 
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then making some sharp pegs out of the dry weed-stalks, I 
drove them through the creature’s head and body, pinning it 
‘to the ground, where I think it remained. The snakes have 
also become nearly extinct—except that curious species which 
abides in men’s boots! These would seem to be more abund- 
ant than ever! 

One of the most interesting features of the old times in 
our county, was the regularly recurring autumnal prairie 
fires. Not more than twenty-four hours after the first hard, 
killing frost, great masses of smoke would be seen rising in 
almost every direction, while at night the sky would be lit up 
by the flames. ‘True, the law was very severe upon any per- 
son convicted of setting out a fire; but then, no one seemed 
to regard it or try to enforce it. And so the grass was burned 
off each season, just as it was in the ancient times of Indian 
occupation. But gradually as settlements increased, the red 
lights in the evening skies became fewer, and now they are 
seldom if ever seen. 


Our elections, sparsely as the county was settled, were 


always exciting. They were preceded by vigilant, energetic 
work, and when election day came both parties sent out from 
town some of theirebest men to attend each voting place 
throughout the county. I remember a little incident of the 
campaign of 1859. ‘Two men—one on each side—spoke at 
the school house at Lakin’s Grove. One claimed that his 
party were the genuine pioneers of the county, calling the 
other side a set of kid-gloved gentlemen.’ He would have 
said “dudes,” only that expressive word had not been in- 
vented. “Why, ladies and ‘wentlemen,” said he, “when I 
came into this county, I lived on small potatoes yes, small 
potatoes and salt!” And suiting the action to the word, he 
measured off the end of his little finger, saying —- “ Small 
potatoes, not bigger than that!” When his eloquent oppo- 
nent took the floor in reply, he said he would admit the small 
potato story to be true. “The great trouble with his friend 
was, that he had eaten too many of those small potatoes!” 
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During the five years in which I published Zhe Freeman, 
I saw few dull days. Local news seemed to be abundant, 
but we only had one mail a day, and railroads were still 
indefinite ‘institutions of “the good time coming.” I started 
out with the idea of having a local department in the little 
paper, separate and distinct from the news and politics. But 
the second week, when I came to make up the “forms,” all 
the reading matter was local except less than a column! [ 
therefore abandoned the attempt to have a separate local 
department, and the locals went in with the other matter as 
came most convenient in the general arrangement. Many of 
the farmers made it a rule to come to the printing office every 
time they were in town, and from them I always obtained the 
news transpiring in their neighborhoods. It was a free read- 
ing-room for all. 

I published Zhe Freeman until September, 1862, when I 
locked the office and went into the army. Vivaldo A. Ballou 
went out from the office first, in 1861, but came home a year 
or more afterwards, completely wrecked in health. He was. 
in the memorable cavalry charge at Farmington, where he. 
gave his horse to Col. Hatch, whose horse had been shot 
down. Ballou crawled out through the bushes, and thus 
made his escape. James Faught, our pioneer County Sur- 
veyor, was in the same wild charge and was severely wounded.. 
Geo. H. Welsh, now of Boone, another of Zhe Freeman 
boys, was also a soldier in Co. A, of our regiment — 
the old 32d Iowa Infantry. He served till the close of the 
war, participating in many of the severest battles. While we 
were away Zhe Freeman office was mainly in the charge of 
Fred A. Bolt, a very small lad, who, after a fashion, could 
print election tickets or small hand-bills. Ballou revived the 
paper in 1864, during my absence, and I afterwards sold the 
office to him. He sold it to J. D. Hunter in December, 1866. 
Mr. Hunter sold it in 1874 to T. E. McCracken, who pub- 
lished it just one year, and sold it back to Mr. Hunter, who 
still publishes it. Zhe Freeman was started, and has, always, 
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been conducted, as a legitimate business enterprise. It has 
done its duty by the Republican party, of which it has ever 
been a widely-recognized organ. It has labored from the 
first to do all that such a journal could doin advancing the 
interests and developing the resources of Northwestern Iowa. 
It has survived a vast deal of warfare, and many futile attempts 
to put it down or root it out, and is now a handsome property. 
If it has as good management in the future as it has had in 
the past, it will no doubt enjoy a very long life. Indeed, it is 
now one of the oldest country journals in Iowa. I hope it 
may long survive, and that in distant times it may be able to 
say, in the beautiful language which Lord Tennyson ascribes 
to the running brook: 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever!” 


AN IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPT. 
BY BEN F. SHAMBAUGH. 


m|N collecting material for a study of the “ Beginnings 
of Landed Property in Iowa,” I recently had the 
good fortune to discover an old manuscript, which 
has been carefully preserved! in the library of the 
State Historical Society. Not having a title of its own, I 
shall name this manuscript Zhe Constitution and Records of 
the Claim Association of Fohnson County. Geographically 
these records are confined to the county of Johnson, but their 
historical and political significance, when considered in the 
light of pioneer institutions or popular sovereignty, extends 
far beyond the boundaries of Iowa. Notwithstanding the 


1 The manuscript was preserved through the care of Col. S. C. Trowbridge. 
Such was the Colonel’s interest in this pioneer document, that it is now refer- 
red to as “ Trowbridge’s Bible.” 
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general prevalency of the “claim association,” or “claim 
club,” throughout Iowa between the years 1837 and 1850, 
the Johnson county association alone seems to have left 
any manuscript records.! Yet this one manuscript is so com- 
plete that it forms an admirable key to that powerful pioneer 
institution which at one time took the place of constitutional 
and statutory law and held the portfolio of local government. 
In this brief sketch it is my purpose to give only a general 
descriptive outline of these manuscript records.?.. Since, with 
the exception of the Constitution, they have never been pub- 
lished* and their existence know to but few. 

Uncovered, held together with a coarse thread, the whole 
manuscript made up of plain unruled paper, contains about 
one hundred and seventy-seven pages. The size of the page 
is seven by thirteen inches. The matter for the most part is 
closely written, and apparently by the same hand‘ from begin- 
ning to end. A few of the pages are torn, while many more 
are badly soiled, perhaps by the sweaty fingers of pioneer 
farmers examining the list of recorded claims. As to the 
contents of the manuscript I would construct the following 
table: 

I. Constitution and Laws. 
II. Signatures. 
Iii Record.of Claims. 
IV. Record of Claim Transfers or Deeds. 
V. Record of Meetings. 

The Constitution and Laws occupy a little over six full 
pages, and are embodied in three articles. Article I. has ten 
sections and relates to officers and duties of officers. The 
second section of this article reads: ‘The officers of this 


- 

1 See Johns Hopkins University Studies, July, 1884, page 5. 

2 The whole manuscript has recently been edited by the author. 

8 See “ Institutional Beginnings in a Western State” in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, July, 1884. 

4 With the exception of the signatures the entire contents of the manuscript 
were written by Samuel H. McCrory. 
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association shall be one President One Clerk or Recorder of 
claims deeds or transfers of Claims, seven Judges or adjust- 
ers of claims or boundrys. One of Whom shall be qualified to- 
administer the oath or affirmation and whoos duty it shall be 
to attend all judicial courts of the association and two mar-. 
shals. all of whoom shall be elected as herein after provided 
and directed.”’ All officers were to be elected annually and 
by ballot. Article II. consists of two sections which fix the 
compensation of officers of the association. The Clerk or 
Recorder’s fees were: twenty-five cents for recording a claim, 
and fifty cents for recording a deed or conveyance. Twelve and 
a half cents was charged for the privilege of examining the- 
Recorder’s book. Judges and Marshals were to be paid one 
dollar and fifty cents for every day spent in the discharge of 
their duties. Article IiI. has eleven sections, relating to a 
variety of matters. One section defines the principles of 
making and recerding claims; another fixes the time of the 
regular meetings of the association; and still others deal with 
vacancies in office, citizenship in Johnson county, membership: 
in the association, trials, disputes, privileges of members and_ 
time of recording claims. 

Immediately following the Constitution comes a list of two 
hundred and twenty-one signatures spread over four pages. 
These signatures, with some few exceptions, were undoubt-. 
edly subscribed by the members themselves. Among the 
names of men of more than local reputation, whose signatures. 
are found in this manuscript, I note the following: Robert 
Lucas, first Governor of the Territory of Iowa; Henry Felk- 
ner and F. M. Irish,1 members of the Territorial Legislature: 
of Iowa; S. C. Hastings, Representative to Congress, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, also Judge of the Supreme: 
Court of California; R. Ralston, one of the commissioners who. 
located the seat of government of the Territory of Iowa at 
Iowa City; S. C. Trowbridge, the organizer and first Sheriff 


1 Father of the Hon. John P. Irish. 
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of Johnson county; Morgan Reno, at one time Treasurer of 
the Territory of Iowa. 

Next in order after the signatures are the recorded descrip- 
tions of over two hundred and forty claims covering fifty-nine 
pages. The first claim was handed in for record March 14, 
1839, by Robert Moore. The last claim was recorded for 
Stephen B. Gardner January 14, 1843, or three years and 
ten months after the first claim was recorded. As typical 
descriptions I give the following: 


1 The following is a description of a Part of a claim I wish recorded 
that was made in October 1837 the same beeing two fractions the south 
west fractional quarter of section Ten & the south East fractional quar- 
ter of section nine Lying on the Iowa River Town 79.N. R 6. W. 
Johnson County Iowa Territory containing 160 acres. 
handed in 3rd April 1839 SAML BUMGARDNER 


2 The following claim I purchased of John Kight in Febuary 1839. 
& I wish it registered to me as a claim made as I have not got his deed 
with me the same beeing the S W qr of S 14. & that part of the S % of 
S 15. that Lyes East of the Iowa River T 79 N. R. 6 W. July 3 1840 
hand in July 3 1840 RoBERT Lucas® 


4 The following is the description of my claim that I. wish recorded 
Lying and beeing about three miles and a half of Felkners and Myers 
mill North west. Situated as follows. commencing at the South East 
Corner made on a Bur Oak Tree Then running North one hundred 
and sixty Rods to a White Oak Tree. then west one mile to a white 
Oak Tree. corner with Smiks claim then running south to silver Creek. 
then running with the Creek to the beginning. Made on the 5. of. June. 
handed in June 6 1839. STEPHEN. BROWN 


5 John Shoups Claim isin Township seventy nine N R 5 west sup- 
posed to be N. W. qr. of sect. 21. containing One qr sect. & bounded on 
the East by John Morris & on the North the school Sect. © Wm Jones 
including a haw bush & Elm thicket where my house now stands this 
claim was made June 2oth. 1839. & has my name and date on each cor- 
ner, 
handed in July rst 1839 JouHN. SHoupP 


1 First claim made on the present site of Iowa City. Page 11, of manu- 
script. 

2 Taken from manuscript page 45. 

8 First Territorial Governor of Iowa. 

4 Taken from manuscript page 22. 

5 Taken from manuscript page 26. 
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1 This Claim taken June 25 1839 

Know all men by these presants that I John McCahun have taken the 
following claim to Viz. commencing at the south west Corner of a 
white Oak stub marked J. McCahun running E. to a white Oak Tree 
mark of J McCahun then North to a Lin then running west on the 
other side of spring Creek toa Lin Marked J. McCahun then running 
South to said Stover and Fowles, Line the end or termination suposed 
to contain 80 acres. the above described claim is from one to three miles 
below Powashicks Village bounded by the Iowa River 

handed in July 8th Jouxn McCauun 


The “Record of Deeds or Claim Transfers” occupies 
ninety-eight pages, or ten pages over one-half of the whole 
number of pages in the manuscript. On these ninety-eight 
pages are recorded one hundred and eighty-one “ Quit Claim 
Deeds.” The first of these was admitted to record March 
15, 1839, and was entered into by Samuel Bumgardner of 
the first part and Andrew D. Stephen of the second part. 
Several of the transactions here recorded date back to a time 
when Iowa was still a part of Wisconsin Territory. It-is 
peculiarly interesting to note that not only land and money 
entered into the consideration of these real estate transfers or 
deeds, but also such articles as rails, rope canoes, and in one 
instance two barrels of whiskey. Here are several examples 
of deeds or transfers: 

2 Known all men by these presants that I Samuel Henderson of Wis- 
consin Territory for and in consideration of the sum of fifty Dollars. to 
me in hand paid do grant bargen sell and convey to Messrs Turner & 
McCrory of Napoleon in Territory aforsaid all my Right Title for 
ever toa certain tract of land known and described as follows. com- 
mencing south of an Oak tree 80 Rods thence East one mile to a stake 
in the Prairie then due North to a white Oak tree thence due west to a 
Black Oak tree thence south to the place of beginning three miles 
North of Napoleon In Testimony where of I hereunto sign my name 
& affix my seal April 11th 1838 

Attest 


JOHN GILBERT SAMUEL HENDERSON 
handed in for record March 27th 1839 


1 Taken from manuscript page 27. 


* Taken from manuscript page 3. Note that the pages, beginning with the 
“ Record of Deeds,” are renumbered. 
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1 An article of agreement made this day between John. A. Street of 
Iowa. and Nelson Hastings of Bloomington the agreement is this that 
the said John A Street agrees to sell a Sertain Claim and rails and what 
there on the claim lies North East of Napoleon 3 miles in the County 
of Johnson Iowa Territory all sold to said Nelson Hastings for the sum 
of Two hundred Dollars to be paid in Two Installments namely one 
hundred to be paid the first of April and one hundred by the first of 
July next If the money is paid a cording to agreement. from said Nel- 
son Hastings to Said John A Street then this agreement is in full force 
and if not paid a cording to agreement. then this is nul and void January 
2nd 1839. 

witness 
ROBERT WALKER Joun A STREET 
handed in for record March 27 1839— 
(Delivered) 


2 Known all men by these presants that we Green Hill and Scion 
Hill for and in concideration of the sum of one hundred and sixty Dol- 
lars to us in hand paid the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged 
have granted bargened and sold and by these presants doe for ever sell 
and quit claim unto William H Downey the following described tract or 
claim of land lying and beeing in the County of Johnson & Territory 
of Iowa the same beeing the North west quarter of section five Town- 
ship seventy nine North Range five west and the East quarter of section 
Thirty One Township 80 North Range five west of the fifth principal 
meridian according to a survey of claims made by Luke Douglass 
given under our hands and seals this 6 day of May 1839 

his 
GREEN * Hitt [Seal] 

Delivered ~ mark 
Sron. HILL [Seal] 


The “Records of Meetings” are in a somewhat unnatural 
position in the manuscript, being found in the midst of the 
«Record of Deeds” between pages twenty-one and twenty- 
two. It is not probable that this was their original position. 
After close examination I am led to believe that, having become 
detached from the manuscript, they were accidentally pasted 
in their present place. The minutes fill six pages and record 
the proceedings of seven meetings. The association undoubt- 
edly held several meetings before and after those recorded in 
the manuscript, but of their proceedings there is not a line of 


1 Taken from manuscript page 4. 
£ Taken from manuscript page 22. 
*Place of mark. 
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manuscript record. Next to the Constitution these minutes 
form the most interesting part of the manuscript. The dates 
of the seven meetings recorded are as follows: 

(1) Napoleon Johnson County Febuary 3 1840 

(2) Iowa City July roth 1540 

(3) Iowa City Febuary Ist 1841 

(4) Iowa City Febuary 7 1842 

(5) Iowa City July 2 1842 

(6) Iowa City Febuary 6 1843 

(7) Iowa City Febuary rr 18431 

Thus it will be seen that these “Records of Meetings” 
cover a period of three years and eight months. 


MRS. CHARLES ALDRICH. 
BY MRS. AGNES BRIGGS OLMSTEAD. 


“| L1IS pioneer citizen and most estimable woman died 
at her home in Boone, Iowa, September 18th, 
1892, at the age of a little over fifty-six years. 
Her maiden name was Matilda Olivia Williams. 
She was born at Dansville, Livingston county, New York, 
August 8th, 1836. Her paternal grandfather, Stephen Wil- 
liams, participated in the battle of Trenton, New Jersey, 
where he was so severely wounded in the head, that, after 
years of suffering, he became totally blind. Mrs. Aldrich 
came from the State of New York to Webster City, with her 
husband, in 1857, where they founded Zhe /reeman, a paper 
which is still published. At the time of her death, she and 
her husband were the oldest living newspaper people in the 
north half of Iowa, excepting Hon. A. B. F. Hildreth, of 


1 “On motion the association adjourned to meet at Marion on the 20 of this 
month ”—«a government land sale was to be held at Marion on the 2oth. 
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Charles City. In 1891 they removed to the city of Boone, 
where she finally passed away. In all the work her husband 
has found to do, her counsel, and active, intelligent, ready 
assistance have ever been most timely and valuable. Espe- 
cially has this been true in the work of originating and building 
up ‘*The Aldrich Collection” in the Capitol at Des Moines. 

Through many a season of pleasure and of pain, of toil and 
recreation, of weariness and rest, I have been associated with 
this dear, lost friend of ours; but there has never been any other 
occasion on which I recall her so distinctly as when I, a child of 
ten years, first saw her. It was one lovely autumn afternoon, at 
the home of a mutual acquaintance. She looked up quickly 
as I entered the door and gave me a keen glance which 
seemed to take me in from head to foot. I was a timid child, 
but looked into the earnest, kindly face, taking in its every 
detail and passing from that to her attire, then as in later 
years, plain but becoming, and scrupulously neat. I cannot 
explain how or why she should have so strongly attracted me, 
but from that hour she was enthroned in my heart, the idol of 
my childhood and earlier youth. JI remember, too, it was 
about this time when my father first met her. He had just 
crossed the rivef when she drove down on the opposite side 
of the swollen stream. He turned to explain to her how and » 
where she could ford the river without difficulty; and twenty 
years later, 1 heard him refer to the “Wee little leddie” in 
her crimson merino and fleecy white wrap, as to some bright- 
plumaged, sweet-singing bird flitting through the dark foliage. 
So, little by little, we came to know her in those early days 
when there were few to know, and to us all she seemed a 
very pearl of gracious womanhood. 

I think her power of winning and holding hearts, lay large- 
ly in her intense sympathies. Her heart was quick to vibrate 
to the sorrows of all hearts, and liow much she has done to 
comfort the sorrow-stricken who have crossed her path, eter- 
nity alone can tell. How much she has softened and sweet- 
ened the cruel asperities of life by that charity which never 
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faileth, but is hallowed and blessed by that spirit cf love which 
is not in word nor in tongue but in deed and in truth. 

She had a pretty way of saying sincerely pleasant things, 
and of filling the air about her with her presence and sweet- 
ness as orchards in October days fill the air with the perfume 
of ripe fruit. She possessed such royal gifts of soul as ena- 
bled her to fill the atmosphere in which others about her” 
moved with a brightness which they could not create for them- 
selves. 

How loyal she was to her friends! How stanch and true 
she stood by them through every ill-wind of adversity; but 
how her sensitive heart was crushed and pained by ingrati- 
tude or neglect! How brave and firm she was in her adhe- 
rence to her convictions of right or wrong, and right with her 
was ever on the side of humanity! She was the friend of the 
oppressed, the suffering and needy, and her tenderness and 
kindness went out toward the least and lowest of God’s crea- 
tures. Little children turned instinctively to her as to a lov- 
ing friend and sympathizer. For the dumb and helpless crea- 
tures of God’s creation, who have no voice with which to 
plead their own cause, her tenderness and compassion were 
unbounded. She recognized in all the lower animals a certain 
individuality extending throughout their whole being, to as 
great a degree as that of ourselves. Inasmuch as we recog- 
nize and study this in our own race in order to attain the 
highest enjoyment in the society of our friends, so she looked 
upon it as wisdom to regard it in her humble friends that they 
might become more serviceable and agreeable to all with 
whom they came in contact. If any need or suffering pre- 
sented itself, she did not deem it needful to wait while she 
ascertained the shape or covering of the poor creature so suf- 
fering. The simple presence of Jazz was sufficient to call forth 
the utmost whatever her gentle ministration could do for its. 
relief. And who shall say she was not right in this? Why 
should a scratched finger on one form of sentient being call. 
forth such expressions of sympathy, while for another, writh- 
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ing, perhaps, in agony, we have no special regard, aside from 
the mere consideration of profit and loss, because its form is 
different, and it is clad in feathers or fur instead of silk or 
cotton? She grasped and realized to the full the depths of 
truth and meaning in the words of the Ancient Mariner: 


“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and dzrd and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth aj.” 

All the animals about her home were pets, and as far as 
possible she cared for them with her own hands. In the 
knowledge that she had brought comfort and happiness into 
the brief lives of these helpless ones, and in their trustful 
affection, she found her exceeding great reward. I believe, 
too, that these things which she hath done have risen 
as a memorial before God, and are not forgotten by him who 
regardeth the sparrow’s fall and who heareth even the young 
ravens when they cry. Thank God for the blessing she has 
been to these helpless ones, and for all the lessons of tender- 
ness and humanity she has taught to all with whom she has 
been associated! 

Nor did her beneficent influence end here. How much 
those who have had the privilege of being with her have 
enjoyed the comfort of her well-ordered home, and how 
many lessons we have learned from her economy and thrift! I 
have never known another who understood so well as she the 
true science of household economy, which, while it provides 
abundantly for all needs, yet has not a crumb to waste. No 
one could be more truly economical, yet no one was more 
generous; and aside from what she bestowed upon the 
poor, in almost every household with which she was familiar, 
scattered here and there, are found her treasured gifts. With 
her, nothing was too trivial to be taken care of and taken 
care of well. No smallest duty was too trifling to be well 
done. No other hands could lay folds and press out wrinkles 
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so smoothly as hers. With what care and precision articles 
not in immediate use were laid away, and though they might 
not see the daylight again for months, would come forth at 
last without spot or wrinkle, and breathing of that faint, sweet 
odor which permeated all her belongings. Realizing that she 
had a home to make comfortable and happy, and a husband 
to strengthen and inspire, she never called her round of duties 
petty. To her there was nothing common or unclean. The 
very scouring of kettles and pans was made an example of 
how thoroughly all work should be done. The patience, the 
system, taught by action even more than by precept, stamped 
themselves upon those about her. 

The appointments of her table were perfect in their neat- 
ness and orderly arrangement. Whatever help she might 
have, the preparation of food was seldom left to other hands. 
Somehow, “The little mistress of the house” never made mis- 
takes or had “bad luck.” Whatever was done by her careful 
pains-taking hands was “just right; and with untiring energy 
she passed from one duty to another till all were accomplished. 

Perhaps her greatest personal gift was a talent for music, 
and the greatest regret of her life was that she had had so 
little opportunity for its cultivation. During the later years 
of her life she seldom attempted to play or sing; but how 
gratified we always were when, after long pleading, she would 
finally consent to play ‘just one little piece.” In passing over 
the keys she had the same nicety and precision of touch so 
characteristic of the deft little fingers in whatever they did. 
Her voice in singing was sweet, clear, and full of expression. 
Though extremely diffiident in her opinion of her own ability, 
she was very fond of music and always a delighted listener. 
She was a woman of marked intelligence and cultivation. 
Her manner suggested the associations of a refined home and 
all the graces of a womanly mind. She had an innate sense 
of the eternal fitness of things and an intuitive knowledge of 
the proprieties. Besides the culture and sweet companionship 
of books, with which*she has almost all her life been sur- 
rounded, she had travelled widely, and being a keen and intel- 
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ligent observer, had acquired much information in this way. 
She read much and not only read but digested and assimilated 
her reading. She formed her own opinions about the sub- 
jects of the day and never hesitated to express them in clear 
and concise terms. She read only the best literature, and 
while never posing as a critic of the stereotyped order, she had 
a ready and accurate perception, a solid and exact judgment 
of books and authors. I have not said all that might be said 
but if I had said far more it could not express all that she was 
to us. She was such a tiny creature to fill so large a place in 
life; and though her pure and gentle spirit has passed from 
earth, to us who knew her she still lives in the sweet and useful 
lessons that have sunk so deeply into our lives. 

Beloved friend! We cannot see your kindly face. When 
we reach out we cannot touch you. When we call you do 
not answer. But if beyond this earthly portal there are guard- 
jan angels, I am sure you are ours still, watching and waiting, 
and the thought brings comfort. 

To the above I beg to add two sentences which I take 
from a beautiful tribute to the memory of Mrs. Aldrich, which 
appeared in the old home paper, Zhe Freeman, of Webster 
City, from the pen of the editor, Hon. John D. Hunter: 
«Mrs. Aldrich was a lady of refinement, of strong intellectu- 
ality, of the most amiable and kindly nature, and of the high- 
est domestic virtues. She will be remembered in great love 
and affection by the early residents of Webster City who 
enjoyed her acquaintance.” 

Stanhope, Iowa, December 15th, 1892. 


A PUBLIC DINNER IN TERRITORIAL DAYS. 


WURING the holidays of the extra session of the 
| Wisconsin Territorial Legislature held at Burling- 
ton during the winter of 1837-8, the good people 
of Fort Madison gave Governor Dodge a dinner 
at the Madison House, the bést hostelry on the west side of 
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the Mississippi in the Territory. A few years previously 
Joseph Webster, of Buffalo, New York, had bought the 
squatter right to the town part and now the main town of 
Fort Madison, then heavily timbered. Webster had been a 
miller in Buffalo and claimed to have large wealth, was a 
good talker, and was going forthwith to build up a great city 
in the settled part of town, and proceeded to lay the founda- 
tion of a grand hotel, not equalled by any hotel in the State 
at this time. The country was in wild speculation and full of 
wild cat, red dog and all kinds of paper money; fortunes 
were .made daily in town lot speculation. Few now living 
acted a part in those days of wild speculation. The panic of 
1837 had hit us and the value of town lots was of the past, 
but Webster and his lots were still left, and for a grand revival 
a dinner was planned and given to Gov. Dodge and the Leg- 
islature, of which he was the great promoter. The dinner 
was worthy of the occasion, the Governor and most of the 
members of the Legislature, as well as most of the distin- 
guished men of Burlington attended. Judge Philip Viele, 
one of the New York Knickerbockers, a man of distinguished 
ability and politeness, presided; Dr. Barrett, of St. Louis, was 
present. It was but a short time after the arrest of Rath- 
burn, the great financier and operator, in Buffalo, who had 
been for a long time using the names of the wealthy men of 
the city as endorsers without asking their consent. Dr. Bar- 
rett, after the party was in good shape, offered the toast, «To. 
Joseph Webster, the Rathburn of Fort Madison.” The toast 
was greatly applauded. Webster as soon as he could get a 
hearing, said: “Doctor Barrett, do you mean Rathburn the 
forger, the bankrupt, swindler, or Rathburn the enterprising 
builder up of Buffalo!’ The Doctor in a most bland manner 
said, «The latter, Mr. Webster, the latter.” That was satis- 
factory and the toasts and speeches went on. Gen. Vanant- 
werp, another distinguished Knickerbocker, was at that dinner 
and made a speech. Gen. Vanantwerp was a man in appear- 
ance and manners by himself, finely educated and being a 
Knickerbocker several degrees better than ordinary men, of 
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polished manners, always well dressed, wearing gold glasses, 
and while a rather active member of one of the churches, 
using very emphatic words on occasions that he felt justified 
in such expressions, and I never knew a man that had so 
many occasions. The General was sent by Martin Van Buren 
to Burlington as receiver of public money in the land office, 
and I am sure that there was no Whig in the Territory that 
ever made a single complaint against the register or receiver 
of that office. The changes of administration retired the 
General and he then went to Iowa City to edit a Democratic 
paper. He there got into a controversy with Bainbridge, who 
had been elected to the council as a Democrat, but bolted his 
party and was elected President of the council by the Whigs. 
Bainbridge made a speech that no Knickerbocker could per- 
mit to go unnoticed. So the General got a raw hide and took 
his pistol and hunted: Bainbridge, but to the General’s surprise 
Bainbridge objected to being publicly cow-hided and knocked 
the General down ana took his pistol. When Polk came in 
as President the General went back to the land office in Coun- 
cil Bluffs but had to move on under the change of admistra- 
tion in 49. He then went to Keokuk. This was about the 
time Livingston was charging the great men of the country 
three hundred dollars each to print their portraits and biogra- 
phies. Van invested and Gen. Belknap, then a young friend 
of Van’s, wrote up his biography most satisfactorily. But 
when the book came the biography was all right, and the 
body was all right, but the head was a bloated Bourbon king 
head. It was rich to hear Gen. Belknap tell of Van’s indig- 
nation. In 1860 the General was an earnest supporter of 
Breckinridge for President, looked on Lincoln as a clown and 
nothing was too bad to say of Douglas and _ abolitionists, 
By this time Van was very poor, and Lincoln’s election made 
him miserable, but from the day of the firing on Fort Sumpter 
no man was more loyal to the flag than Van. He wanted to 
get in the army. Van and I went to Washington together in 
December. The weather was very cold. Van one morning 
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was reading in Willard’s Hotel and forgot the time until too late 
for his dinner and started up the Avenue in a rapid walk, and 
just as he turned a corner he met an immense Newfoundland 
dog bounding down the street. Van, who only weighed about 
one hundred and fifteen pounds, was knocked down. It was 
during the rebellion and the town full of people, aad within a 
minute there were a hundred people at the spot. Van was 
carried into a little cigar shop, and one brought in his-cap, 
another his gold glasses, and another his gold-headed cane. 
By this time he had recovered his senses, and the first thing 
he heard was some one enquiring whose dog it was. Van 
was not badly hurt, and in telling of the incident he had no 
complaint against the dog or owner, but was furious at the 
man who enquired whose dog it was, as if that made any 
difference. Here was a distinguished Knickerbocker run 
over by a dog and no one enquiring who he was while the 
enquiry was to know whose dog it was. It was days before 
he recovered from his fury. I introduced Van to Gen. Lane, 
the great Jay Hawker, a man that Van had hated with great 
enjoyment, but at West Point he had been a class-mate of 
Lane’s brother, and liked and praised him, and Lane at once 
took Van to his kind heart, and no man had a kinder heart than 
Jim Lane, and Lane got Van a commission in the army and 
he was placed on Gen. Blount’s staff. Blount was a fighter, 
loved to fight, but knew nothing and cared less for military 
tactics, while Van was a martinet. Blount and his other 
aids, Kansas Jay Hawkers, were a perpetual worry to Van in 
marching and in camp; they paid no attention to rank, and 
Blount let them do as they pleased, and no doubt they enjoyed 
Van’s annoyance. At the end of the war Van came to 
Washington and was appointed a clerk in the Senate, an hon- 
orable position, and paying $2,300 salary; it was a clerkship, 
and Van had them give him a room to himself away from the 
other clerks. Senators Pomeroy and Harlan got a law passed 
creating the Post Trader a regular army officer, and Van 
was appointed Post Trader and was stationed at Philadelphia 
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and had a most happy ending to his life—an office for life, 
good pay and army officers for his associates Van desired to 
be popular, was honest and faithful in all the trusts of his life, 
and never made grievances, but his style was more amusing 
than popular. 
Hawkins Taytor. 
Washington, D. C., December 3, 1892. 


PIONEER LIFE IN MUSCATINE COUNTY.! 


BY J. P. WALTON. 


pe OWA was once under Spanish rule if any but the 
| ©=Indian rule existed. While you are most likely 
all familiar with its history as a State, there are 
many disputed points on which the old settler has. 
to be considered authority. One that comes to my mind now 
is the origin of the names of our counties: We will consider 
the name of Lee county. You will pardon my introduction. 
If it were not for that I would not know anything about the 
name. In the autumn of 1837, my father, Amos Walton, 
came west from New England. He came across the State of 
Pennsylvania, down the Ohio and‘ up the Mississippi river. 
While on the steamboat at St. Louis he became acquainted 
with a man by the name of Harvey Gillett, who was coming 
to this country with his family. He persuaded my father to 
come here with him, offering him work during the winter, 
which he gave him. He lived with him from November to 
June and became very familiar with Mr. Gillett’s family and 
business. I have heard my father relate much of it, among 
other things the following Lee county story: 

Mr. Gillett’s family consisted of a wife and several children. 
The wife was the sister of a wealthy man in New York City 
by the name of Lee. He was the head man in a large mer- 
cantile house of the name of Lee, Brewster & Co. Mr. Lee 
associated himself with several others and organized a land 


1 Annual Address at Old Settlers’ Reunion held at Wyoming Hill, Musca- 
tine County, September 21, 1892. 
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company. I think it was known by the name of the New York 
Land Company. They sent Mr. Gillett out to purchase lands. 
He made extensive purchases of the half-breed lands and had 
to look after them. 

In October of 1836, the Territorial Legislature met at Bel- 
mont, Wisconsin. It was understood that a sub-division of the 
then two counties would be made. Mr. Gillett went there to 
look after the Land Company’s interests. | While at Belmont 
he fell in company with Dr. Eli Reynolds, one of the Repre- 
sentatives from Des Moines county, the southern one of the two 
counties of the Territory.. There he formed a partnership 
with Dr. Reynolds. They laid out the now obsolete town of 
Geneva. During this session of the Legislature several coun- 
ties were organized, together with that of Lee and the name 
of Lee attached to it in honor of its biggest land owner, or 
the principal man of the biggest land company in the county. 

The name of Des Moines county was most likely taken 
from the Des Moines river, which was known on the early 
maps as the Moingona river. 

As before stated originally there were but two counties— 
Dubuque and Des Moines. Burlington being the oldest and 
most populous place within the county they most likely re- 
tained the name of the county. 

The name of Louisa county is also in doubt, which perhaps 

. some old settler may be able to solve. On page 598 of Por- 
trait and Biographical Album of Louisa county is found the 
following: «The origin of the name is somewhat in doubt, 
though the most favorable view of the case is that it was 
named after Louisa county, Virginia, the name being given 
by William L. Toole, who was a native of that State and a 
member of the Territorial Legislature when the act was 
passed to establish a county.” It is said by some that it was 
named after Louisa Massey, who performea a heroic deed by 
avenging the death of her brother. 

The first view is most probably incorrect, as Mr. Toole was 
not a member of the Territorial Legislature at that time. The 
heroic tragedy that Miss Louisa Massey was connected with 
occurred at Dubuque at or near the time the Legislature was 
sitting at Belmont. The whole community was talking it over, 
hence the most probable origin of the name of that little 
county of Louisa. 

The name of Muscatine county was taken from the Musca- 
tine Island, an Indian name that was applied to the island as 
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early as 1816. The meaning of the name opens a field for 
the Indian student to explore. 

We spoke about Harvey Gillett and Dr. Reynolds and 
their obselete town of Geneva. I am going to venture a 
short description of the town as it appeared to us on our arri- 
val in June, 1838. It was situated three miles up the river 
from Muscatine, where Col. Hare’s farm is. The principal 
building was a steam saw mill on the bank of the river just 
below the mouth of the creek, It was owned by John Van- 
natta, Robert Smith and a German by the name of Temple. 
John Vannatta was the manager, Smith the engineer. The 
unsophisticatd German furnished the money, which proved to 
be a permanent investment. I think he became the sole 
owner. It was not a successs as a saw mill; it took too much 
cord wood to run it. There were also three hewed log 
houses and two log cabins. The three log houses were occu- 
pied by the sheriff, James Davis, Harvey Gillett and his 
brother, Addison Gillett. The two log cabins were occupied 
by Hon. Dr. Eli Reynolds and Amos Walton, the postmaster. 

James Davis had a small outside building that he had been 
keeping a grocery in. There was little left but the liquor 
when we came here, and I doubt very much if anything else 
was ever kept there other than tobacco. 

The principal place of congregating was at the mill, while 
running, if not at the postmaster’s. This went very well 
until August or September, when we all got the ague, which 
we did so badly that at times not one of our number of five 
could help the other to a drink of water. We had this ague 
from August to the following April, and occasionally for sev- 
eral years afterwards. 1am not going to describe a “shake 
of the ager” to these old settlers; most of them have had 
the enjoyment, and heard the rattle of their teeth. It was 
said that some men got too lazy to shake. I never saw one. 
After the shaking was over the quantity of water required was | 
marvellous. During the summer season, the water for the 
whole town was gotten from a spring on the bank of the river. 
Some of us had to,carry our water one hundred and fifty 
yards and take very sulphury water at that. When the river 
was high my father made a box around the spring and kept 
out the warm river water. 

As before stated my father kept the post office. We were 
on the main mail route north and south. 1 think we hada mail 
one day from the south; the next from the north; but none 
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on Sundays. It generally consisted of one pouch; it had to 
be overhauled in seven minutes. While we were shaking 
with ague, this was a tough job. We always managed to 
“stand in” with the mail carriers—in the summer time a drink 
of butter milk, in the winter a cup of our pea coffee, made us 
allO. K. In return, any favor we wanted, such as a sack of 
meal from Rockingham or Davenport, was brought us with- 
out charge. He was always willing to help assort letters and 
papers, which was a great help to us. 

During the winter season there was considerable travel; of 
course the passengers had to be warmed while the mail was 
being overhauled. It made our small cabin, not more than 
sixteen feet square, quite lively. We kept the post office for 
three years. After the death of my father it was discon- 
tinued. 

The stoppage of the post office was the stoppage of the 
town. The mill and other buildings were moved away or 
taken down, and nothing now remains to mark the place but 
the sulphur spring that continues to flow. 


NOTES. 


Ir is a long time until this number that the biography of a 
woman has appeared in THE ReEcorD. 

J. L. Pickarp, LL.D., the author, formerly School Super- 
intendent of Chicago, later President of the State University 
of Iowa, and now the President of our State Historical 
Society, has deposited in the library of the Society a copy of 
his statistical work, just published, “A Brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties in the United States,” a little book of sixty pages 
giving every important event in the history of political par- 
ties of the country since the adoption of the Constitution, and 
concluding with an elaborate table showing in detail the-elec- 
toral vote at each presidential election from 1788 to 1892. 
It must become a popular work of reference with all who 
have occasion to refer to past national elections, platforms, 
candidates and the like—the political editor’s book of easy 
reference and the stump orator’s breast-pocket companion. 


